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would hardly affect the matter of prices. Direct regulation of prices 
and wages is a clumsy expedient which has never been very success- 
ful. Taxation might be a means of restoring to the public a part of 
the excessive profit made by trusts. It is probable, however, that 
fear of competition and the pressure of public opinion, compelling 
reasonable prices and fair wages, will be the most effectual means of 
escaping the evils of trusts, while retaining their benefits. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Railway Cooperation. An Investigation of Railway Traffic 
Associations and a Discussion of the Degree and Form of 
Cooperation that should be granted Competing Railways in the 
United States. By Charles S. Langstroth and Wilson Stilz, 
with an introduction by Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania: Series in Political Economy and Public Law, 
No. 15. Philadelphia, 1900. — xv, 210 pp. 

These essays, of about equal length, were submitted, with others, 
in a prize competition open to students in the senior class of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The subject of the essays is set forth in the preface 
by Professor Emory R. Johnson, under whose direction they were pre- 
pared. From his statement it appears that, though " railway coop- 
eration " covers a field which is almost coextensive with the domain 
of railway activities, the subject, as presented for the prize compe- 
tition, was practically limited to that form of cooperation which is 
expressed in traffic agreements and in associations for the mainte- 
nance of rates. It was further confined, though with somewhat less 
definiteness of expression, to the "present practical, economic and 
political question," whether carriers shall be permitted to agree among 
themselves in regard to rates to be charged on competitive traffic and 
make such agreements effective by agreeing to divide the business or 
the earnings therefrom in certain proportions. 

It is impossible not to regret that both writers saw fit to disregard 
this limitation and to devote portions of their space to the discus- 
sion of other forms of cooperation, which, however interesting in 
themselves, have here served merely to divert attention that might 
more profitably have been expended upon the more important and 
pressing question. Mr. Stilz's essay is especially reprehensible in 
this respect, many of his digressions affording unmistakable evi- 
dence of padding. 
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The essay which received the prize, that by Mr. Langstroth, is a 
careful historical and analytical study of agreements for the mainte- 
nance of the rates applied to competitive traffic and of the efforts to 
remove the incentive for violating such agreements by dividing traffic 
in fixed proportions. The writer has made discriminating use of the 
best secondary sources of information, but appears not to have had 
access to even the more important records and agreements of the 
great traffic and pooling associations. Had the fact been otherwise, 
he could scarcely have missed the important distinction between 
" tonnage " and " money " pools, which at one time played such an 
important part in determining the attitude of shippers toward the 
pooling system. This oversight is unfortunate, as the adoption of 
a pooling amendment to the Interstate Commerce Law will be likely 
to revive the controversy concerning the relative advantages of the 
different systems. 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Langstroth, that pooling prior to 
1887 was especially weak because the agreements lacked legal sanc- 
tion and were always subject to " competitive influences which could 
not be smothered," and his conclusion that rates were not extor- 
tionate when pooling prevailed, are in accordance with the facts. 
With regard to both of these subjects the data have been carefully 
collected and are skillfully presented. 

The statement (p. 17) that "in no other industry is the cost of 
performing an increased service so low, compared with the cost 
of the previous amount of service, as in the railway," is doubtless a 
careless generalization and is unquestionably incorrect. It is also 
incorrect to say, as Mr. Langstroth does on page 16, that " the point 
to which a railroad rate will fall during a ' rate war ' is fixed by the 
actual cost of each particular operation." By this he probably means 
that it is fixed by the direct cost of handling particular shipments, 
but such a statement is not supported by the history of struggles 
for competitive traffic, and is apparently contradicted on page 46. 

The work of Mr. Stilz is much more ambitious in scope and far 
less satisfactory in execution. A few examples will indicate its 
value. On page 1 07 Mr. Stilz says : 

Connecting lines saw that they had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by developing long-distance traffic ; for local receipts were evidently 
in nowise diminished thereby, and every through passenger or through 
consignment was a source of net gain. 

If railway owners and managers were ever as short-sighted as the 
foregoing sentence suggests, it is interesting to know that agricultural 
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producers were more clear-headed in their anticipations. The fol- 
lowing statement, concerning the attitude of the farmers along the 
line of the proposed Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia 
and Columbia in March, 1828, is from Reminiscences of a Railroad 
Engineer, by W. Hasel Wilson, who served as rodman in connection 
with the original survey of that route. 

The general sentiment, however, was that if the railroad should ever be 
built and accomplish what its friends claimed, the adjacent country would 
be ruined, as the city market would be overstocked with agricultural 
products from a distance, where land was cheaper and expenses less. 

The most superficial student of American railway history should 
know that the fears thus described were in a measure realized, and 
that similar results have followed every notable extension of the 
railway system into new producing regions, with the consequent 
increase in long-distance traffic. 

Again, on page 109 Mr. Stilz declares that "neither doubt nor 
opposition has ever limited the efforts of our carriers to promote 
the freest interchange of traffic between connecting lines." The 
writer must have overlooked the construction of railways with vary- 
ing gauges for the express purpose of hampering the interchange 
of traffic, as well as numerous other expressions of the desire to 
compel the breaking of bulk in through shipments. 

On page 120 a question that is at least open to discussion is 
summarily dismissed, with the statement that " the general superi- 
ority of a commission with mandatory power as compared with . . . 
an advisory commission" was demonstrated by the results of the 
Granger legislation. 

Between 1877 and 1887 the states of Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
California, Alabama and Arkansas adopted laws prohibiting pooling, 
and many other states provided penalties against unjust discrimina- 
tion ; yet on page 133 Mr. Stilz states that 

the fact of significance is that popular feeling from 1877 to 1887 did not 
reach such a pitch as to make necessary further statutory enactments 
against discrimination. . . . We do not, therefore, find any further action 
taken at this time against cooperation of competing lines. 

A word may well be added in regard to the discussion of the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Law. This discussion 
is introduced vi et artnis and extends from page 155 to page 160. 
It was evidently prepared exclusively from the reports of the 
Commission, and it is at best a shockingly superficial statement of 
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the position of that body. The author declares that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that 

competition, . . . even when between carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, creates a dissimilarity of circumstances sufficient to justify 
a greater charge for the shorter distance [and] that the presence of com- 
petition is in itself a valid reason to regard the prohibitory part of the 
fourth section as of no effect. 

After this it is not surprising that the author, becoming indignant, 
proceeds to declare that "our courts have decided that exemption 
from the fourth section is really to be granted as a premium on com- 
petition." These italics belong to Mr. Stilz. Of course the Court 
has said no such thing. What it did do was to declare, very prop- 
erly, that such competition might constitute the substantial dissimi- 
larity of circumstances and conditions required by the law to justify 
higher charges on intermediate traffic, and should therefore be 
considered in determining whether the section had been violated. 

Taken in its entirety, the work is disappointing, though it will 
have some utility until it is replaced by something better. The 
history of railway pooling, of the agreements to which it was 
intended to give effect and of the arrangements that have been 
attempted as substitutes since pooling became illegal, must yet be 
written (neither Mr. Langstroth nor Mr. Stilz appears to have heard 
of any pooling arrangements since 1887) ; and it merits the attention 
and arduous endeavor of the best equipped among American students 
of industrial relations. H T Newcomb> 

Census Office, Washington, D.C. 

The New Trades Combination Movement. Its Principles, 
Methods and Progress. By E. J. Smith. With an introduction 
by the Rev. J. Carter, M.A. London, Rivingtons, 1899. — 96 pp. 

The movement which this book describes seems to involve a 
combination of the trust and the labor union. Its purpose is to 
maintain prices and secure profits to the manufacturer. To this end 
a system of cost taking must be agreed upon by all the manufac- 
turers in a given trade. Having agreed upon the normal cost of 
production, each manufacturer agrees not to sell below cost. In 
order to enforce this agreement, the labor unions are brought into 
the combination, the manufacturers agreeing to employ none but 
union laborers and the laborers agreeing not to work for any 
employer outside the combination. Under this arrangement any 



